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greatest attractions are skilful delineation of character and
strength of story. Some of his principals lack originality; he
was fond of the strong, silent English hero, and Cartoner, Prince
Paul, Oscard, Marcos Sarrion, and Jem Agar are stamped with the
same die; more than once he resorts to the stale antithesis of the
shallow, fickle beauty and the steadfast woman of the world,
like Etta and Maggie in "The Sowers, Millicent and Jocelyn in
With Edged Tools, and Maria and Miriam in Flotsam. But none
of his people are ever colourless or unconvincing, and Concepcion
Vara, the gallant Spanish scallywag, and old Barlasch, unsurpassed
as a study of the common soldier till Zweig's Sergeant Grischay
wear the insignia of greatness.

Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins (1863-1933), who wrote under the
name of Anthony Hope, provides another instance of a novelist
whose success denied him fair consideration by the critics. The
son of a London clergyman, he won a scholarship at Marlboro ugh
and an exhibition at Balliol, took a double first at Oxford and
was President of the Union at a time when Archbishop Lang,
Lord Cecil of Chelwood, Gilbert Murray, Sir Michael Sadler, and
Quiller-Couch were contemporaries, and having been called to
the bar in 1887, for a time devilled for Asquith. Like Haggard, he
beguiled his leisure in waiting for briefs by writing, and in 1890
published at his own expense his first novel, A Man of Mark.
The story is a political skit somewhat after the manner of W. H.
Mallock, the flippant satire of which was pompously pronounced
by the Spectator to be cynicism "nothing less than repulsive" and
"not far off deserving the epithet of immoral." His second book,
Father Stafford^ though seriously treating the tragedy of a
priest's falling in love, was also rebuked by the Spectator for
cynicism and betraying "the prevailing tendencies of modern
English fiction'* in the year of the publication of Tess by the
iniquitous Hardy.

Though only two hundred copies of Father Stafford were sold
in the year of publication, and in addition to his work in the
courts, he unsuccessfully contested a parliamentary seat as a
Radical, he continued to write, and published three novels in
eighteen months, Mr. Witt's Widow, A Change of Air^ and
Half-a-Hero. Mr. Witfs Widow, an amusing satire on fashionable